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in a fit of insanity, on a May morning, threw herself into the 
lake. But we had better give the song itself : 

Of all the fair months, that round the sun 
In light-linked dance their circles run, 

Sweet May, shine thou for me ; 
For still, when thy earliest beams arise, 
That youth, who beneath the blue lake lies. 

Sweet May, returns to me. 

Of all the bright haunts, where daylight leaves 
Its lingering smile on golden eves, 

Fair lake, thou'rt dearest to me ; 
For when the last April sun grows dim, 
Thy Naiads prepare his steed for him. 

Who dwells, bright lake, in thee. 

Of all the proud steeds that ever bore 
Young plumed chiefs on sea or shore, 

White steed, most joy to thee *, 
"Who still, with the first young glance of spring, 
From under that glorious lake dost bring 

My love, my chief, to me. 

While, white as the sail some bark unfurls, 
When newly launch 'd, thy long mane curls, 

Fair steed, as white and free ; 
And spirits, from all the lake's deep bowers, 
Glide o'er the blue wave scattering flowers, 

Around my love and thee. 

Of all the sweet deaths that maidens die, 
Whose lovers beneath the cold wave lie. 

Most sweet that death will be, 
Which under the next May evening's light, 
When thou and thy steed are lost to sight, 

Dear love, I'll die for thee. 

But we have been attracted by this phantom chief too long 
from our immediate subject, and we must now return to it. 
From the historical notices of Ross Castle, as collected by 
the historian of Kerry, it will be seen that it was of old a 
place of some strength and importance, and that its posses- 
sion was not to be acquired without expense and trouble. In his 
description of Ross island, published in 1756, Dr Smith states 
that "on it stands an ancient castle, formerly the seat of 
O'Donoghoe Ross, which hath a new barrack adjoining to it. 
This place hath been for some years past a military garrison, 
having a governor appointed for it upon the establishment. 
Before the castle are a few dismounted iron guns, which give 
it something the air of a fortification. The castle had been 
flanked with round turrets, which together with its situation 
rendered it a place of some strength. In the wars of 1641, 
it surrendered to Ludlow, who was attended in the expedi- 
tion by Lord Brougb.il and Sir Hardress Waller, and was the 
last place that held out in Munster. against the English par- 
liament." 

This surrender followed the decisive battle of Knockin- 
clashy, in the county of Cork, in 1652, fought by the Lord 
Broughil on the English side, and the Lord Muskerry on that 
of the Irish, after which the latter retreated into Ross Castle, 
and was followed thither by Ludlow, who, with 4000 foot and 
200 horse, laid siege to the castle. The subsequent proceed- 
ings are thus described by Ludlow himself: — 

" In this expedition I was accompanied by the Lord Broughil, 
and Sir Hadress Waller, major-general of the foot. Being ar- 
rived at this place, I was informed that the enemy received con- 
tinual supplies from those parts that lay on the other side, and 
were covered with woods and mountains ; whereupon I sent a 
party of two thousand foot to clear those woods, and to find out 
some convenient place for erecting a fort, if there should be 
occasion. These forces met with some opposition, but at last 
they routed the enemy, killing some, and taking others pri- 
soners : the rest saved themselves by their good footmanship. 
Whilst this was doing, I employed that part of the army which 
was with me in fortifying a neck of land, where I designed to 
leave a party to keep in the Irish on this side, that I might be 
at liberty, with the greater part of the horse and foot, to look 
after the enemy abroad, and to receive and convoy such boats 
and other things necessary as the commissioners sent us by 
sea. When we had received our boats, each of which was 
capable of containing one hundred and twenty men, I ordered 
one of them to be rowed about the water, in order to find out 
the most convenient place for landing upon the enemy ; which 
they perceiving, thought fit, by a timely submission, to prevent 
the danger that threatened them ; and having expressed their 
desires to that purpose, commissioners were appointed on 
both sides to treat." 

After a fortnight's debate, says Ludlow, articles were 
agreed upon and ratified on both sides ; and the son of the 
Lord Muskerry and Sir Daniel O'Brien were delivered up as 



hostages for the performance of the treaty ; in consequence 
of which, about 5000 Irish, horse and foot, laid down their 
arms and delivered up their horses, and thus terminated the 
hostilities in Munster. 

Smith, in his History of Kerry, tells us that " a man whose 
name was Hopkins, and who a few years ago was sexton of 
Swords, near Dublin, was present at the taking and surrender 
of this place, and assisted in drawing the above-mentioned 
vessel into the lake. The Irish," he adds, " had a kind of 
prophecy among them, that Ross Castle could not be taken 
until a ship should swim upon the lake ; and the appearance 
of this vessel contributed not a little to intimidate the garri- 
son, and to hasten the capitulation. The said Hopkins lived 
to the age of one hundred and fifteen years, and died at 
Swords." 

We have already stated that a barrack was erected in 
connection with the castle in the commencement of the last 
century, and a small garrison was kept here till a few years 
ago. These hideous barracks, as Sir R. C. Hoare called them, 
were a dreadful eye-sore to all the lovers of the picturesque who 
visited the Killarney lakes ; but Ireland seems no longer to 
require such structures, and the barrack of Ross Castle has 
been some time dismantled, and its ivied walls now contri- 
bute to the picturesqueness of the parent fortress. P. 



EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
Action of both mind and body ought to be so continued as 
to serve as relaxation to each other. The mind of a man, still 
more of a child, is incapable of long perseverance in mental 
exertion. This is a generally acknowledged truth, to which 
I shall add one more to the same purpose, which is less known. 
Young men, and those who are not advanced in years, if 
healthy and of warm constitutions, are never very greatly 
inclined to mental exertion till their bodies are to a certain 
degree fatigued, I do not say wholly exhausted. Till this 
fatigue is produced, their body has a preponderance over 
the mind, and in this case it is a truly natural want, which 
cannot easily be silenced. Each muscle requires exertion, 
and the whole machine strives to employ its powers ; this is 
vulgarly called to have no sit-still flesh. If the fatigue be 
once brought on, the call for bodily exertion is stilled; the 
mind is no longer disturbed by it, and all its labours are 
facilitated. Our common mode of education pays no regard 
to this : youths appear in school to be strengthened by sleep 
and food, and too frequently, alas 1 thrown into an unnatural 
heat and commotion. How is it possible to fix the attention 
under such circumstances ? The body requires action ; if 
this be not allowed, it will obtain it in silence ; it will act upon 
the passions, and, above all, the fiery temperament of youth 
will influence the imagination. Thus attention slumbers. 
We are barbarous when we attempt to awaken it with the 
rod ; we require from innocent children what is unnatural ; 
we inflict pain on the body to prevent its action; yet 
activity was bestowed on it by its creator ; yet nature reno- 
vates this activity every night; the mind is soon carried 
away by the whirlwind of corporal energies, and lost in the 
realm of chimeras. To facilitate the contemplation of them, 
I shall just repeat the desirable parallel between the qualities 
of the body and mind : — Health of body — serenity of mind — 
hardiness — manliness of sentiment — strength and address — 
presence of mind and courage — activity of body — activity of 
mind — excellence of form— mental beauty — acuteness of the 
senses — strength of understanding. Medicps. 

Ancient Music The Egyptian flute was only a cow's 

horn with three or four holes in it, and their harp or lyre had 
only three strings ; the Grecian lyre had only seven strings, 
and was very small, being held in one hand ; the Jewish trum- 
pets, that made the walls of Jericho fall down, were only 
rams' horns. Their flute was the same as the Egyptian ; they 
had no other instrumental music but by percussion, of which 
the greatest boast was the psaltery, a small triangular harp 
or lyre with wire strings, and struck with an iron needle or 
stick; their saebut was something like abagpipe; the timbrel 
was a tambourine, and the dulcimer was a horizontal harp, 
with wire strings, and struck with a stick like the psaltery. 
They had no written music ; had scarcely a vowel in their 
language, and yet, according to Josephus, had two hundred 
thousand musicians playing at the dedication of the Temple c 
Solomon. Mozart would have died in such a concert in the 
greatest agonies. — Dr Burney's History of Music. 



